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TO THE RIGHT REVEREND 


EH AR Hig Ki 
L 0k D 5-0 Þ 
OF BATH AND WELLS, 


* 


THIS FEEBLE ATTEMPT 


TO VINDICATE FROM THE PRESENT 
ATTACKS OF ITS ADVERSARIES, 


AND TO GUARD AGAINST THEIR 
FUTURE ASSAULTS, 


@UR CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENT, 


OF WHICH HIS LORDSHIP IS BOTH 


THE ORNAMENT AND PROTECTOR, 


* 


WITH HIS LOR DSHIP'S PERMISSION, 
MOST HUMBLY INSCRIBED, 
BY HIS MUCH OBLIGED, AND 


MOST GRATEFUL SERVANT, 


ONE OF HIS PAROCHIAL CLERGY. 
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E great end of the propoſed Exami- 
| nation being fully obtained, by the 
defeat of the petition for the repeal of the 
Teſt and Corporation Acts, a doubt will na- 
turally ariſe of the expediency or propriety of 
this publication; and it will reaſonably be 
ſuggeſted, that the ſubject might now be con- 
figned to oblivion, that animoſities may ceaſe, 
and charity revive among us. 
The interruptions that retarded the appear- 
ance of this pamphlet are of too domeſtic a 
concern to intereſt the reader; but the de- 
lay was alſo in ſome meaſure. occaſioned by 
the precipitancy of the Diſſenters, in bring- 
ing forward the petition ſo much earlier in 
this than in the years preceding, either from 
an apprehenſion of a diſſolution of Parliament, 
or with a view to obviate the effects of the 
2 many 
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many counter-petitions, which they ſaw were 
pouring in from every quarter, with fo = 


———— 


reſpectable names at the head of them 
deqi ſive 


* the repeal. 
lorious and tion 

of . xe” 0 2 of the — reh 
have great reaſon to be thankful; and this 
victory we aſeribe not merely to the ſplei 
z abilities which were diſplayed in defencb. of 
>the eonſtitution; but more: eſpecially to the 
-well-judged: call of the Houſe, which pre- 
vented a furprize, and produced an aſſembly 
of ſenators worthy to II e 
| - fack importance. 15;Cul 20) Je? D211! 

a But che motives which ſtill influence he 

author not to. withhold this Examination, 
- notwithſtanding the glorioub event of a cauſe 
ſo truly conſtitutional, it is hoped will, in 
. ſome degree, excuſe its appearance even ſubſe- 
quent to the determination; 1 be ut 
-deell,:: Hi r to Mnaziqt. 1 
at ra; That the Diſſenters bs 1 
kingdom have throwr out repeated menacès, 
that, ſhould their petition be rejected, they 
WII repeatedly. renew their application, and 
vatetu | | that 
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that unwearied Importunity and. perſeverance, 
muſt (finally prevail. efl91301977 8133131 bo 
2dly; That, many: of, their. reſolutions are. 
fraught; wih very fuſpicious i intimations, and, 
oadtaln, ſome a ſecret, others an ayowed; der; 


Gance, that if they do not ſucceed in, Parlian, 


ment; they have further reſourcęs, in cqn- 
templation, and that they expect, at every re) 
newal of cheir petition, an increaſe of friends 
without an. leaſt, to oport their 
caule. - 9:13 no boligcveig aver ann 2 „lob 
dh, That it is continually ſuggeſted, thats, 
though they were overpowered | by numbers, 
in the Houſe: of | Commons, their arguments, 
were eyaded, not icqnfuted; and that while theſe 
celebrated diſcouxſes remain unanſwered, we; 


may boaſt of our . but they were not 


defeated: b 3112103 of I ib ach 

4thly, That it is poſſible the | Tom abject 
may be introduced for diſcuſſion before a 
higher aſſembly ; or, by a ſide wind, may 
again be drawn into debate in the lower houſe, 
under ſome other denomination. 


And laſtly, That the ſubject does not ſeem” 


to be exhauſted, the preſs being ſtill open to 
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productions on both ſides, old arguments re- 
vived, letters written, ſpeeches "publiſhed, 
meetings advertiſed, committees continued, 
the battle, ſo nobly: won, in danger of being 
fought over again, ene __ * 

1 202 ob cl: 17 - 


- *Fheſe motives, "with the ado of — 


friends, on whoſe partiality perhaps, more 
than their judgment, he may be ſaid to re- 


ly, not the vanity to appear in print, and to 
defy criticiſm, have prevailed on the author 


- 1 


not to ſuppreſs a production, hich, if it ex- 


poſes the fallacy and dangerous tendency of 
theſe Sermons, may perhaps be thought to do 
ſome ſervice to our Civil and religious eſtabliſh- 
ment; and may have the effect to preſerve, 

beyond the occaſion of the moment, an anti- 
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dote to the Le diffuſed by their ov 
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SERMON S* 


Tr will appear a bold undertaking, in a 

little obſcure Rector of a country village, 
to enter the. liſts againſt ſuch giants in lite- 
rary fame, and controverſial {kill, .as, Dr. 
Price and Dr. Prieftley ; yet as every one, 
who ſubmits his ſentiments to the public, 
expects ſome notice to be taken of his pro- 


„The reader is requeſted to keep it in remembrance 


- throughout, that this Examination was finiſhed: and intended 


for the preſs, rhough it as 100 late, for / publication, before 
the petition for the repeal was rejected in the Houſe of Com- 
none. ; g 8 : 6 Me: 


3 ductions, 


3 
ductions, either to commend, to doubt, or to 
combat his opinions, it will not be deemed 
any great preſumption, it is hoped (for it is 
with the utmoſt diffidence of my own abi- 
lities, and with the higheſt deference to. the 
great authorities I oppoſe, that I hazard 
theſe obſervations) if 1 conſider freely and 
candidly ſome of the reaſonings and aſſer- 
tions contained in theſe celebrated diſcourſes ; 
the firſt preached November 4th, 1789, at the 
meeting-houſe in the Old Jewry ; the ſecond 
before the congregations of the Old and New 
meetings at Birmingham, on the day fol- 
lowing, in avowed defiance of the eſtabliſhed 


ſuperiority, and exclufive privileges of the 
Church of England. 


In theſe then we may naturally expe&, 
that, as the whole ſtrength of the cauſe is 
profeſſedly exerted, every thing which can be 
advanced in favour of the Diſſenters is fully 

and advantageouſly exhibited. But if it can 
be ſhewn, that the firſt contains only com- 
mon abſtra& truths, which no one will con- 
trovert in general, but as either diverted from 
1 their true end by partial applications, or diſ- 
1 guiſed by prejudice, to ſerve the purpoſe of 


the 


F 


the occaſion; that, notwithſtanding an oſten- 
tatious diſplay of language, there is but little 
that calls for a reply ; that his poſitions are 
generally aſſuming, and often dangerous: if 
it can be proved, that the latter, though more 
temperate, and apparently more argumen- 
tative, is ſupported by many fallacies in rea- 
ſoning, and conveys many ſuſpicious inſi- 
nuations and alarming menaces ; if, I fay, 
it can be made clear to the ſatisfaction of 
the unprejudiced reader, that theſe invincible 
antagoniſts are yet vulnerable in ſome weak 
part, the force of their engines, formidable 
as they are repreſented, may effectually be 
reſiſted, and the pillars of the conſtitution 
remain unſhaken, | | 

It being commonly obſerved, that the me- 
: rit of no work is fully appreciated, till ſome 
* periodical critics have paſſed their defini- 
tive ſentence upon it, and too many readers 
being cautious of deciding, till their minds 
are previouſly prepared with a judgment from 
which there is ſeldom an appeal; I have 
waited with ſome impatience for theſe deter- 
minations, not to influence my own conclu- 


* Critical Review. 
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FE 
frons, but to ſee what impreſſion they are 


likely to make on others. Of one of theſe 


diſcourſes, namely that preached at the Old 
Jewry, there is a fair and explicit examina- 
tion; to a great part of which, though I 
cannot concur with them on every point, I 
readily ſubſcribe ; but I muſt beg leave to 
add ſome obſervations, which ſeem to have 
eſcaped their critical acumen, or of which 
their plan is upon too confined a ſcale to 
give a full and detailed examination. The 
animadverſions upon the other are ſo very 
conciſe and general, and the whole, except 
in one ſuſpicious paſſage, pronounced in the 
groſs unexceptionable, and that without any 
apparent examination, that they muſt excuſe 
me, if I endeavour to recall their attention to 
ſome defects in argument, which they have 
overlooked, and to attack ſome aſſertions, 


which they think unaſſailable. £ 


The firſt of theſe diſcourſes begins with 
ſome obvious common-place obſervations 
upon the love of our country, which I ſhall 
not ſtay to conſider, becauſe they are too 
true to be conteſted ; except that in exclud- 
ing all attachment to the ſoil or ſpot of earth 

6 which 


BE 
which we inhabit, and confining us to that 
« body of companions, and friends, and kin- 

* dred, who are aſſociated with us under the 
* ſame conſtitution of government,” he gives 
only a partial repreſentation of the caſe, and 
ſeems deſirous to diveſt us of thoſe affections 
which are inſeparable from our nature : for 
in fact the love of our country includes both 
theſe kinds of attachment ; and, endeayour 
to divide them as far aſunder as you will in 
theory, they will ſtill in practice be united ; 
and men will give a decided preference to 
that portion of the earth, and to thoſe ſcenes 
to which from their infancy they have been 
accuſtomed, and which they expect not to 
find in another they have not ſeen, and of 
which they can form no idea. 

But the love of our country, in this au- 
thor's acceptation, is not to include any pre- 
ference of its laws and conſtitution to thoſe 
of others: for there are few countries,” he 
| fays, © that enjoy the advantage of laws and 
government which deſerve to be preferred.” 
Now it will be difficult, I apprehend, to ſay 
in what the love of our country is to con- 
liſt, if it be neither in the love of the ſoil 

B 3 and 
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and fituation, nor in the attachment which 
we have acquired, whether juſtly or unjuſtly 
founded, to the particular ſyſtem of laws 
under which we are governed. Whatever 
be the form of government, moſt nations pre- 
fer their own ; and if, from comparing their 
fituation with that of ſurrounding nations, 
they are perſuaded that they enjoy advantages 
of which others are' deprived, it naturally 
and neceſſarily enhances their affection to it. 
Even when they are convinced of ſome in- 
conveniencies which they wiſh to remedy, 
and, in imitation of thoſe who are more for- 
tunately circumſtanced, to form their conſti- 
tution upon a more perfect model, they have 
ſtill the ſame predilection for their own. How 
ſhall we account for this predilection? (and 
our author himſelf is aware that it is natu- 
ral) but by allowing that local attachments, 
as well as habits and aſſociations early acquir- 
ed, together with a deſire to promote the in- 
tereſts and importance of our own nation, 
contribute to make up the complex idea of 
the love of our country; and that in the re- 
ality of things theſe j Joint ans cannot be 
diſunited. 

When 


1 


When Dr. Price ſays, that the love of our 
country may be carried too far, if it leads to 
a contempt of all others, to a ſpirit of rival- 
ſhip and contention, we admit the full force 
of his obſervation, and wiſh the beneyolence 
which Chriſt recommended more univerſally 
diffuſed, But when we have the fame au- 
thority for ſaying, that it muſt needs be that 
offences come, we are not ſo ſanguine, we con- 
feſs, as to expect that all national jealouſy 
ſhall immediately ſubſide, or that thoſe coun- 
tries, whoſe intereſts have been always ſup. 
poſed to claſh, will as yet at leaſt Ive their 
brother as themſelves. His obſervation alſo, 
that our Saviour has not mentioned this duty, 
and his reaſons for its omiſſion in the cata- 
logue of Chriſtian virtues, are very juſt: I 
have only to remark that they are not new. 
— But all that the author adyances in this 
general and abſtract way, ſeems to have a la- 


tent deſign, and to be calculated chiefly as an 


apology for the preference which he every 
where betrays, and towards the concluſion of 
his diſcourſe more pointedly, to foreign ſyſ- 
tems in diſparagement of his own ; though 
the ſuperiority for which he is ſo zealous is 
B 4 yet 
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yet an unſhapen embryo, and ſubje& to the 
uncertainty of all untried experiments. | 
Truth, virtue, and liberty are bleſſings 
which no one will deny as objects worthy 
our attention. This too is one of thoſe ge- 
neral axioms which we may ſafely admit, as 
being fo true that no one will think them 
worth diſputing ; but which, when miſap- 
plied by prejudice to ſerve a particular pur- 
poſe, may create dangerous deluſions: ſince, 
from hints occaſtonally interſperſed through 
this work, they appear to be thought ex- 
cluſively the property of the Diſſenters; and, 
as the Dr. obferves in another place, and 
with anothet view, we are too apt to con- 
** fhe wiſdom and virtue within the circle 
es of our on acquaintance and party.” 

Of the writers of our country, who are 
rippoled to have diffuſed uſeful knowledge 
on the rights of mankind, to have vanquiſhed 
error, and to have eſtabliſhed truth, none 
are ſelected but thoſe whoſe princi * are 
e = ox yarn ;cownl all prejudiced againſt 

that 


* Milton, Sidney, Locke, ang Hoadley. Among theſe 


- writers of republican principles, 1 have no ſcruple to claſs 


8 


[9] 

that conftitation in church and ſtate by which 
they were protected, and fome of them open- 
ly engaged in a rebellion, which had nearly 
proved fatal to all our rights and liberties. 
Virtue is the next great bleſſing and orna- 
ment, we readily admit, belonging to human 
nature, and we willingly ſubſcribe to all this 
author's eulogium upon fo neceſſary a quality 
in every ſtate, as well as in every individual : 
but we are far from allowing the very par- 
tial cauſe which he aſſigns of the general 
negle& of this bleſſing, and which he aſ- 
cribes ** in a great meaſure to the defects and 
* abſurdities in our eſtabliſhed code of faith 
and worſhip.” It will be difficult to find 
any thing that was ever advanced in the heat 
of controverſy more unguarded, or more un- 
founded than this aſſertion; and the proofs 
which he brings, that in Catholic countries the 
moſt thinking among the people are infidels, 
from ſeeing religion ſo deformed as it is there, 


Biſhop Hoadley, who, to aſcend to the high ſtation which he 
aſterwards attained, condeſcended to pay court to the diſ- 
ſenters, who were thought to be uſeful to the miniſter at that 
time. Could we get two or three more ſuch men as Hoad- 
*© ley upon the bench, we would ſoon overturn the hierarchy,” 
ſaid a gentleman once in my hearing, who was well acquainted 
with that prelate, and was as forward for the repeal of the 
"Teſt AR as any diſſenter can be at this day, 


will 
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will not be applicable to this; unleſs it can 
be ſhewn, which is not true, that we have 
retained any of the abſurdities of Popery, or, 


which is equally falſe, that the few ceremo- 


nies, which we did not aboliſh, muſt lead to 
vice and encourage immorality. 

* That the common people are falling 
into ** that ſtate of barbariſm in religion 
« lately revived by Methodiſm, we have 
«* every reaſon to deplore ;” but we are 
firmly perſuaded that it is nat owing to any 
defect or error in our religious code, or to a 


total negligence, as it is ſometimes alledged 


(and perhaps it is not defenſible in every par- 
ticular inſtance) in our eſtabliſhed clergy. 
But from all the obſervation we have been 
able to make, we are decidedly of opinion, 


that the doctrines of predeſtination, election, 


regeneration, &c. which are now taught in 
ſome of the newly- erected meeting-houſes, 
and which were always the true Calviniſtic 


I have been informed, that in the third edition Dr. Price 
has omitted theſe reſlections upon Methodiſm, but as this Exa- 
mination refers to the ſecond edition, the Dr. muſt excuſe me 
# I cannot conſent to his relinquiſhing that part, which is one 
of the few points in which the Author and his Examiner are 


agrecd. | 
doctrines, 


L 11 


doctrines, have contributed more to introduce 
this barbariſm, than any thing which they can 
have heard or ſeen in our church. Thoſe doc- 
trines which encourage men in fin that grace 
may abound; that make Goda mercileſs tyrant, 
partial, unjuſt, and a reſpecter of perſons, are 
inculcated by the Methodiſts ; theſe Metho- 
diſts have willingly joined the Diſſenters, for 
the protection granted by the act of tolera- 
tion ; and theſe again are readily received by 
the Diſſenters, for the benefit of their aſſiſt- 
ance, and the addition of numbers to ſupport 
their cauſe : Theſe are the doctrines which 
we think have opened an inlet to blaſphemy 
and impiety; and it is to our credit, we ap- 
prehend, that we have endeavoured, how- 
ever ineffectually, to ſtem the torrent. 

We are equally miſtaken, it ſeems, with 
refpect to our ideas of liberty; for, though 
we imagined our own to be one of the freeſt 
conſtitutions upon earth, and founded upon 
the trueſt principles of liberty ; though other 
nations look up to us with admiration, not 
unmixed with envy, and ſome are even now 
framing their conſtitution in imitation of 
. as the moſt perfect model of a free 


government | 
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government (with ſome additional refine- 


ments, which future experience may not eſ- 
tabliſh) yet we are in danger, as certain hints 
ſeem to ſuggeſt, of falling into the moſt ab- 
ject flavery, © like the proftrate worſhippers in 
Turkey of an idol of their own creating, or 
like the peaſants, in their moſt deplorable 
t ſtate of humiliation, in Germany or Ruſſia,” 
This gentlemap and his aſſociates may de- 
chim as they pleaſe upon ideal liberty, wb. ch 


never was nor ever can be realized ; but a 


ſyſtem of liberty that has ſtood the teſt of ex- 
perience, and been raiſed to its preſent ſtate 
by a continued acceſſion of improvements, 
that might almoſt be pronounced perfect, if 
any efforts of human wiſdom were unmixed 
with frailty, is already provided for them ; 

and they would find it more for their ref 
to remain contented with a plain and practi- 
cable code of laws, than to aim at a total 
reformation, in order to correct ſome occa- 
Gonal imperfections. The picture, therefore, 
which this author draws of ſlavery, actual or 
probable, in this country, is a picture without 


an original, a mere ſketch of his own imagi- 


. diſguiſed by perjudlicr, and unappli- 
cable 


—— — 


TS» 
cable to the ſubject for which it was fo par- 
tially deſigned. 

Why we are accuſed of ſervile adulation; 
and even of idolatry, in our addreſſes to his 
Majeſty upon his late recovery, it requires 
no great ſagacity to comprehend. Thel 
addreſſes were certainly intended to expreſs 
our gratitude to Heaven (and therefore per- 
haps the expreſſions were the more elevated) 
for its ſignal interpoſition i in our favour, at 2 
time beyond all others the moſt critical to 
theſe kingdoms; an interpoſition the ö 0 
welcome as the leſs expected, eventually de- 
| firable to all, and a diſappointment only to 
thoſe who had been better ſatisfied, had it 


s the e bb in the fierceneſs of his 


i 
ing. 

After the grofs inſult to the Sovereign, in 
the rude language of an addreſs, which this 
author ſays he ſhould have been inclined to 
preſent upon that occaſion ; after more than | 
inſinuating that * the firſt Magiſtrate may 
<< be deficient in perſonal qualities, and not 
90 equal to, or even far below many among 


— — —_ 


« ourſelves,” it is but a  trifling compenſa- 


tion 
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tion to ſpeak in general terms of the defe- 
rence and homage due to the civil magiſ- 
trate. What is intended by this author, in 
his idea of the civil magiſtrate, is clearly ſeen ; 
and that neceſſary diſtinction ſeems for ever 
diſregarded by all republican writers, of the 
triple authority included in the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, with peculiar and ſuperior prero- 
gatives annexed to ſovereignty. But no 
unneceſſary compliment was to be expected 
from this gentleman to the ſovereign power, 
who is ſo ready to exalt, what, by a bold 
perverſion of an appropriated term, was 
firſt adopted by ſome republican here, and 
received with high encomiums by the French 
Patriots, the Majeſty of the People, in op- 
poſition and ſuperior to the Majeſty of 
Kings. 
After deſcanting fully upon theſe amiable 
qualities of truth, virtue, and liberty, and 
intimating plainly enough not to be miſun- 
derſtood, that they are not frequently to be 


found in this celebrated land of ſcience, of 


| Juſtice, and national freedom, the author 
ſhews that one of the beſt proofs we can give 
of love to our country, is to defend it againſt 

; | its 
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its enemies. In the neceſſity of this duty 
we willingly concur, and heartily join with 
him in deprecating that moſt dreadful afflic- 
tion, an - offenſive, or defenſive, war: and I 
wiſh the times would authorize me to hope, 
that the © nations of the earth would find 
out ſome better way of ſettling their diſ- 
« putes, and beat their fwords into plough- 
« ſhares, and their ſpears into pruning- boobs. 
But the friendly intentions of our inveterate 
rivals are ſtill to be ſuſpected (though they 
at preſent are in ſuch high favour with this 
gentleman) whenever they can be ſaid to be 
at peace among themſelves; and the fre- 
quent appearances of jealouſy and national 
diſtruſt, which they cannot help betraying 
upon every ſlight occaſion, are an unequi- 
vocal proof how carefully we ought to be 
\upon our guard, and what hereafter we are 
to expect from theſe profeſſed enemies, 
though, for the purpet of the moment, 
pretended friends * 


The works at Cherbourg, which were evidently intended 
for the purpoſe of annoyance, not of defence, if they are in- 
terrupted from a deficiency of reſources only, and are, if 


practicable, to be reſumed ſpeak very intelligibly 
without a comment. 


Thankſgiving 


1 8 J 


Thankſgiving to God for his great mer- 
cies is unqueſtionably his due, as well for 
thoſe more perſonal,” and in one ſenſe na- 
11 tional ones, which we have of late expe- 
bt rienced, as for thoſe more general, to which 
|! 1 we look back with veneration, as ſo many 
eras in our conſtitution, the Reformation, 
the Reſtoration, and the Revolution. Of 
theſe the laſt is not the leaſt important ; and 
for the bleflings of this we have reaſon to 
be thankful equally with the Diſſenters *: 
nay; we flatter ourſelves that we have a more 
adequate ſenſe of the ſingular benefit of that 
great event, for we are perfectly ſatisfied 
with what was then effected for the fecurity 
of our hberties, which the Diſſenters avow- 
It is afferted by the Diffenters, in many of their reſo- 
| lutions, and intimated by theſe preachers in their diſcourſes, 
that the Revolution was principally effected by the Diſſen- 
ters. I ſhall therefore beg leave to tranſcribe a paſſage from 
if a well-written letter in the St. James's Chronicle (January 
1 2th—gth) : ** It is barely a century ſince the Diſſenters 
18 «« gave James the Second to underſtand, that they heartily 
ce thanked him for his good intentions toward them, and their 
4e ſuffering brethren the Papilts, in his ſchemes of indul- 
« gence ; and thus actually gave countenance to the perni- 
«« eius projects of that monarch ; while the Church of Eng- 
e land, by the vigorous ſtand which ſhe made againſt his 


| | 4, declaration of indulgence, actually brought forward the 
| | : 4 Revolution at that critical period, and ſaved this country 
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edly are not. The toleration then granted, 
and the indulgences ſince extended for the 
protection of their miniſters, have hitherto 
been deemed ſufficient ; but the Diſſenters 
complain that the Revolution was incom- 
plete, and that the extenſion which they 
have fince obtained is ſtill defective, as it 
expoſes them to penalties, and many unjuſt 
diſqualifications. The Corporation and Teſt 
Acts, which were enacted ſome years before 
the Revolution, as ſome of the great bul- 
warks of our conſtitution, were not then 
abrogated, and while they continue in force, 
their indiſputable right to a ſhare of power 
is injuriouſly withheld from them. That 
the great ſtruggle is now for power in the 
ſtate is beyond a queſtion, not how much 
further toleration ſhall be extended (for that 
cannot well be carried much beyond its pre- 
ſent limits, conſiſtently with our own rights 
and liberties); but which ſhall form the 
eſtabliſhed religion of this country, for in 
that it muſt terminate, the Epiſcopal Church 
of England, congenial with a limited mo- 
narchy, and a regular ſubordination in the 
ſtate, or the Preſbyterian Aſſemblies, under 
the influence of a Republic. 

E The 
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The Teſt and Corporation Acts are then 
the great obſtacles to the Diſſenters hopes: 
they ſhould therefore be conſidered as the 
Palladium of the Britiſh conſtitution, and be 
guarded with equal ſolemnity and religious 
veneration. But what guard, they ſay, is 
that which only deters the moſt conſcien- 
tious, but which the profligate and the in- 
fidel may with the greateſt facility evade 
It is the prerogative only of the great Judge 
of all to read the conſciences of men. It is 
our concern only to ſee that certain condi- 
tions, to which, for the general ſafety, we 
have all ſubmitted, be punctually fulfilled. 
and we are candidly to ſuppoſe that every 
man's motives are pure, till they are proved 
to be corrupt. That perſon who enters 
into ſo ſacred an engagement as theſe Acts 
require, with a lie on his lips, or prevari- 
cation in his heart, not he who innocently, 
decauſe ignorant of the communicant's mo- 
es, adminiſters the form, is alone reſpon 
ble. 
Many undue reflections Rill continue to 
be thrown out, that we convert the molt 
folemn act of our religion into a mere in- 
Y ſtrument 
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ſtrument for obtaining civil offices, and 
that the Sacrament is proſtituted to a pur- 
poſe for which it was never intended by 
its great Founder. — The Legiſlature hav- 
ing an undoubted right to encourage the 
Chriſtian in preference to all other religions, 
as well as to favour what particular ſect it 
chuſes of that religion, certainly means to 
incapacitate all who are not of the Church 
of England from executing offices of truſt 
and power. The higheſt proof which we 
can give that we are of this Church, is re- 
ceiving the Sacrament in conformity to the 
rites which ſhe has ordained. The bare 
attendance on the common ſervice of the 
Church, ſhould that be propoſed as a teſt, 
is not determinate enough to aſcertain the 
fact, that we are of this communion, ſince 
any man may frequent the Church without 
joining in any one petition in it; but the 


elements of bread and wine being viſible and 


tangible ſubſtances, muſt be openly received, 
or openly declined. Nor is it indeed receiv- 
ing the Sacrament once only, and no more, 
but regularly and habitually, which in truth 


is expected as the teſt of a man's per- 


C2 ſuaſion 
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ſuaſion; for the conſciences of many might 
allow them a ſingle act of indulgence, who 
would be ſtaggered at the repeated partici- 
pation of a rite, which conſtantly upbraids 
them with lying to the Lord. This there- 
fore is the reaſon that receiving the Sacra- 
ment, according to the preſcribed form, ſhall 
be a qualification for offices, becauſe it is 
the fulleſt and moſt unequivocal proof that 
we are of that Church to which thoſe offices 
are confined, But it is highly injurious to 
ſay, that a man is required to receive the 
Sacrament once only to prove him a mem- 
ber of this Church ; becauſe he is ſuppoſed 
to be at all times ready to give this proof by 
the habitual and conſtant practice of com- 
municating. A formal proof of the partici- 
pation indeed is not neceſſary to be produced 
in every given inſtance, and might be incon- 
venient ; but the actual communicating with- 
in a definite time is indiſpenſable ; for were 
there no limitation, the receiving the Sa- 
crament might be continually deferred, till it 
was never received, and infinite abuſe might 
ariſe from the expedient of e indemni- 


fication. | 
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Why the Legiſlature exempted itſelf from 
the obligation of the Teſt laws, it becomes 
not us to decide too haſtily ; but if, as the 
ſame ingenious * writer that I mentioned 
before obſerves, ** it be right that the Le- 
« giſlators themſelves ſhould be taken in- 
« differently out of the whole community, 
“ and bound by as few obligations as poſ- 
« ſible, though it be neceſſary that thoſe 
* only who approve of the conſtitution as 
e by law eſtabliſhed, ſhould be entruſted 
* with carrying the laws into execution ;” if 
this, I ſay, be the intention of the Legiſla- 
ture, we readily ſubmit, that every deſcrip- 
“tion of men ſhall be equally favoured in 


«+ making laws, as far as is conſiſtent with 


* the good of the country.” 

But perhaps a more ſatisfactory ſolution 
of the queſtion may be given upon this 
ground, that the Teſt was not annexed to 
repreſentation, becauſe the Diſſenters who 
refuſed the Teſt would in that caſe have re- 
mained unrepreſented ; and, as it is one of 
the firſt principles of our conſtitution (and 


+ $t. James's Chronicle, 
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which was the cauſe of ſo much conten- 
tion in the American war) that taxation 
muſt be the voluntary act of thoſe who are 
to ſupport the burdens of the ſtate, thoſe 
ought to be exempted who have not the 
power of oppoſing it by their repreſenta- 
tives. This I apprehend to be now an 
approved maxim in politics, unleſs thoſe 
who are not repreſented ſhould uphold a 
foreign power with a controuling right over 
the magiſtracy of this kingdom ; or unleſs 
they refuſe to pledge themſelves to their 
conſtituents, by the moſt ſolemn proof, 
after the Sacrament, which the laws allow, 
namely, an oath founded on the belief of 
the Chriſtian religion. By the latter the 
Quakers and Jews are obliged to ſubmit 
to certain difabilities, while they deny the 
validity of ſuch oaths; and the former ope- 
rates to the excluſion of Roman Catholics 
from a ſhare in the Legiſlature, while they 
aſſert the ſupremacy of the Pope over all civil 
governors. 

Should we admit therefore the propriety 
of that diſtinction, which exempts the le- 
e from thoſe reſtrictions which bind 

"me 
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the executive part of government, ſtill how- 
ever, if it ſhould be found hereafter by ex- 
perience to give too great a latitude, and 
thoſe who are hoſtile to this conſtitution 
ſhould be likely to preponderate in the Le- 
giſlature, a proper ſecurity might perhaps be 
judged expedient to ſecure this opening; and 
the preſent, or ſome adequate teſt, might be 
adopted, to leave no room for exceptions, 
that may ſo inſidiouſly be turned againſt our- 
ſelves. 

The inequality of repreſentation is the 
conſtant theme of patriotiſm, and has been 
ſo often repeated, like certain annual mo- 
tions in the Houſe of Commons, which are 
introduced of courſe, and of courſe rejected, 
that men begin to nauſeate the ſubject, and 
the movers themſelves to be aſhamed of 
their own motions. But the different at- 
tempts that have been made, and the dif- 
ferent modes that have been propoſed, to 
new-model and arrange the general ſyſtem, 
and rejected by every different projector in 
fayour of his own, equally inadequate, 
clearly prove that the much-withed for 
equalizing plan is not yet diſcoyered, how- 
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ever the Diſſenters may flatter themſelves 
that they are in poſſeſſion of this infallible- 
arcanum, which is to correct all irregula- 
rities. 

This author very juſtly reprobates, and 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, what however is no 
uncommon phenomenon, an immoral pa- 
triot. It will therefore but ill become him 
or his party to apply to thoſe for ſupport 
in this cauſe, who afte& popularity without 
virtue; who, under the maſk of zeal for their 
country, make a publi> proſtitution of charac- 
ter, and are in fact the Gamblers, Atheiſts, 
„ and Libertines, to wham he before al- 
luded, and to whom his audience, if report 
be credited, from the pointed emphaſis of his 
delivery, unanimouſly made the application. 
The author concludes his diſcourſe with 
an ardent effuſion of joy, that Providence 
has ſpared him to be a witneſs of theſe 
« glorious Revolutions” that have taken 
place, or are now forming among the na- 
tions. For this purpoſe, while the excel- 
lence of his own conſtitution is unreaſonably 
undervalued, the advantages of foreign ſtates 
are 9 their numbers multiplied, 

their 


l 

their defects concealed, their reſources mag- 
nified. It is his duty to undeceive the 
world, and to ſhew that France and Ame- 
rica have the ſubſtance, while we are amuſ- 
ing ourſelves with the mere ſhadow and- 
pretence of liberty. And this is called Pa- 
triotiſm ! this the direct tendency of a diſ- 
courſe, whoſe avowed defign is to recom- 
mend the love of our country, by leſſening 
it in its own eſtimation, and degrading it 
in the eyes of foreigners, by depreciating 
its credit, inviting hoſtilities, and declaring 
to the world how vulnerable and expoſed 
we lie. If this repreſentation be true, a 
real lover of his country would be the 
laſt to divulge it; if it be falſe, what 
does not that man deſerve, who propa- 
gates a falſhood ſo pregnant with deſtruc- 
tion * 


Dr. Price, in a long note, laments the want of the 
Miniſter's ſupport, when their petition was preſented the laſt 
year, and with a view of drawing ſome invidious compa- 
riſons, quotes the words of the late Lord Chatham, in a de- 
bate in the Houſe of Lords in the year 1772; but whoſe 
ſentiments are fairly deducible from a private letter to the 
Doctor himſelf, that it was an extended toleration only that 
he was contending for (and which the diſſenting miniſters 
afterwards obtained) not the 8 of the Preſbytery 


upon 
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upon the ruins of Epiſcopacy. The words of Lord Chatham 
are, as quoted by Dr. Price from the Parliamentary De- 
bates, and adopted by him in their full extent, Fe have 
* Ge Creed, a Popiſh Liturgy, and an Arminian 
46 Clergy.” 

With the utmoſt 4 to ſo high an authority, we may 
be permitted, we hope, without offence, to attempt a vindi- 
cation of our Church from this weighty charge ; and whoever 
will peruſe without prejudice ſome Letters and Tracts of the 
preſent Dean of Glouceſter, publiſhed in the years 1772 and 3, 
upon the Articles and Liturgy of the Church of England, 
maſt be convinced, I ſhould apprehend, that her doctrines are 
not Calviniſtic; that the very offenſive 17th Article, if the 
latter part of it, which is commonly overlooked, be taken 
into conſideration, and both together compared with other 
Articles, the book of Homilies, and the whole tenor of our 
Liturgy, will not appear fo formidable; and that the former 
part, which contains the rigid Calviniſtic doctrines, is much 
ſoftened, and in fact invalidated, by the latter; for whoever 
3s convinced that Perſonal Election and Reprodbation are not 
erpreſily declared unto us in the word of God, is not bound by 
the ſenſe, which the Calviniſts induſtriouſly affix to that ar- 

It is the Dean's opinion, that the Engliſh reformers, out 
of deference to the foreigners (Bucer and Martyr) who aſ- 
ſiſted in forming our Articles, and were certainly Predeſti- 
narians, conſented to the inſertion of the former part of this 
17th Article ; but took care to add the latter-part, and the 
whole 16th, to obviate the ſuppoſition that they favoured 
Calviniſm. However this be (and indeed it is highly pro- 
bable) a part only of one Article, with the remainder of the 
fame as a counterpoiſe in the oppoſite ſcale, weighs no more 
againſt other articles equally determinate, together with 
many of the Homilies which are referred to as explanatory of 
the Articles, and the whole book of Common Prayer, than 

a ſingle 
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_ a fingle metaphyſical argument, which puzzles more than it 
convinces, is of weight againſt poſitive demonſtration, and 
deciſive experiments in Natural Phulolophy. 

To the aſſertion, that our Liturgy is Popiſh, we are fill 
leſs inclined to ſubſcribe; unlefs it be a mark of Popery to 
retain ſome general prayers and thankſgivings, with a few 
indifferent forms, and a very ſimple part of the habit, and 
entirely to diſcard every other appendage of Popery. And 
in trath it may be obſerved, that a conſiderable part of our 
Liturgy, eſpecially the Litany, part of which was read in the 
Church even fo early as the fourth century, was uſed by the 
primitive Chriſtians, long before the corruptions of Popery 
had tainted the pure doctrines of Chriſtianity. The Li- 
turgy, though in ſome degree ſtill imperfect, is by the gene- 
rality of Chriſtians now judged to be more proper to be 
accompanied by the congregation, than the metaphyſical ex- 
tempore effuſions of thoſe who call themſelves philoſophical . 
Chriſtians. 

As to the Engliſh Clergy being Arminian, we have only 
to remark, that the Reformation was completed in this coun- 
try, and the chief of its doctrines eſtabliſhed, not long after 
Edward the Sixth came to the throne, in 1547 ; and that Ar- 
minius began only to expreſs his doubts about Predeſtination 
and Grace, as maintained by Calvin, in the year 1591, more 
than forty years after. It is, we conceive, no imputation on 
the Church of England, that her doctrines and thoſe of Ar- 
minius ſhould coincide upon certain points; but the dates 
here aſſigned would ſeem rather to prove, that Arminius 
might be indebted to the Church of England ; or that both 
perhaps might derive their opinions from the ſame ſource; for 
the Augſbu g confeſſion, as drawn up by Melancthon, and 
the Paraphraſe of the New Teſtament by Eraſmus, the two 
moſt moderate among the Reformers, ſeem to be the models 
to which our Church referred for the ſenſe in which it wiſhed 


to 
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to be underſtood, and which Arminius, with ſome . 
might afterwards adopt. 

It will not be denied, that the Engliſh divines at the tina 
of Dort did eſpouſe the Arminian fide of the queſtion, againſt 
the Gomariſts, or Calviniſts; but this does not prove that 
Arminius was their firſt inſtructor, but that, being previouſly 
eſtabliſhed in thoſe opinions which the Church of England, 
2s well. as Arminius, had adopted, they had there an oppor- 
tunity publicly to defend them. That conference indeed 
ended, as moſt other conferences do, in neither fide being 
convinced by the arguments of their opponents, and in this 
cafe particularly the violence of their antagoniſts, and the 
partiality of the ruling powers to Calviniſm, drove them from 
me aſſembly, and condemned them in their abſence. 


EXAMI- 
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PXA MIN AT ION 


Dr. PRIESTLEY 's Sermon. 


T O attack a man who is armed at all 
points for controverſy, whom even Review- 
ers ſeem afraid to encounter, and who will 
be prepared to parry every aſſault, or explain 
away every ſuſpicious infinuation with which 
he may be charged, will be a more diffi- 
cult and hazardous undertaking. Hazard- 
ous however as it is, with proper deference 
to the tranſcendent abilities of the great 
author, I venture upon the taſk, to detect 
what ſtrikes me to be fallacious in reaſon- 
ing, as well as to obviate what may ap- 
pear dangerous in its tendency, and alarm- 
ing in its conſequences ; convinced that the 
cauſe, however feebly defended, is of the 
firſt importance, and with which the deareſt 


intereſts of this country are eſſentially con- 
nected, 


This 
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This diſcourſe, it is true, is not ſet off 
with that glare of language and animated 
declamation which the other aſſumes, but is 
calm, ſober, and unaffected, enters diſpaſſion- 
ately upon the ſubject, and profeſſes only to 
point out that propriety of conduct which 
the Diſſenters are to obſerve, and which may 
enſure ſucceſs to their application for re- 
lief. 
The author allows, that · they are already 
tc indulged with a degree of toleration un- 
* known to their anceſtors ; that this tole- 
* ration has been extended by the liberality 
te of the preſent age, and that they are ſuf- 
% ficiently protected in their perſons, and 
& places of divine worſhip.” A queſtion 
then obviouſly ariſes in this place, Why are 
they not ſatisfied? © Becauſe,” he ſays, 
* many of their brethren are ſtill liable to 
« heavy confiſcations and penalties, if the 
t faws were duly executed. To cut off all 
pretence that they were indebted for pro- 
tection to connivance only, this toleration 
was extended, and we have not the ſlighteſt 
objection to give them every*reaſonable ſe- 
curity, not amounting to a repeal of thoſe 

laws 


1 
laws which are to ſecure ourſelves : of this 
ſecurity we are inclined to think them al- 
ready in poſſeſſion; ; but we hope the Le- 


giſlature will take care not to confound en- 
ho AY with toleration. 


Before I proceed to ſhew the fallacy of 
this author's reaſoning, I muſt beg the read- 
er's attention to ſome expreſſions that ſeem 
to imply more than meets the ear, When 1 
read, that the Diſſenters were © fully entitled 
to the relief they ſued for, and even to more 
« than they have yet ſolicited,” the ſuggeſtion, 
I proteſt, ſtartled me; and it is noticed by 
the Reviewers as exceptionable, nay the 
** only ſuſpicious and exceptionable paſlage 
« in a diſcourſe, as fr as it goes, unanſwer- 
able. This, if I miſtake not, his bre- 
thren the Diſſenters will not thank him for 
diſcovering ſo ſoon ; for it is clearly their in- 
tereſt to confine themſelves at preſent to the 
repeal of the Corporation and Teſt Acts; 
and when this principal outwork is carried, 
and the poſt properly ſecured, to make their 
further advances gradually and patiently : 
but to diſcloſe too much of the plan fo early 
is rather impolitic in ſo great a general; as 
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ſt puts the beſieged more upon their guard, 
and makes them leſs inclined to liſten to 
terms of accommodation, for fear of any la- 
tent advantage that may be taken of their 
conceſſions. 
But what more is it that this gentleman 


alludes to? The immediate object of their 


petition is a participation of civil offices only. 
They diſavow any intention at preſent of 
aiming at the emoluments of the Church. 
What is there then further in reſerve? If it 
be a democracy, with a nominal King, as 


it is at preſent in ſome countries abroad, or 


a government without a head, together with 
the abolition of all orders and diſtinctions, 
let them have the openneſs to confeſs it; but 
unleſs they will ſpeak out more freely what 
it is that they are entitled to, thefe diſtant 
inſinuations leave us in the dark to ſuſpect 
the worſt, and raiſe greater alarms than the 
moſt explicit declarations. 

This author had aſſerted before, and he 
repeats it too frequently not to be attended 
to, that all Diſſenters are liable to penalties, 
becauſe they are ſtill ſubject to diſabilities 
and diſqualifications. The fallacy of this 
aſſertion 


6-30 1 
aſſertion is obſervable, in thus artfully con- 
founding penalty with diſqualification. In 
the common acceptation of the word, a pe- 
nity is a puniſhment inflicted by tome per- 
fon lawfully empowered, for an offence 
againſt a poſitive law: but diſqualifications, 
to which a man ſubjects himſelf, are not pu- 
niſhments; becauſe it is in every man's 
power, which it is not in the other caſe, 
where the law has been actually tranſgreſſed, 
to avoid them. Before any toleration was 
granted, Diſſenters were not only liable to 
penalties and forfeitures, but have frequently 
ſuffered the puniſhment for infringing the 
laws that were then eſtabliſhed. And ſo far 
the puniſhment was juſt, though the law 
might be oppreſſive. But a lawgiver has 
certainly a right to impoſe what conditions 
he pleaſes on the ſubject, for his enjoyment 
of any particular privilege. If your con- 
icience will not permit you to comply with 
the conditions, and you are thereby diſqua- 
lified from partaking of that privilege, or any 
advantage ariſing from it, it is you, and not 
the law, that have created the difability, and 
have in fat diſqualified yourſelf, What 
D this 
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this author therefore ſays, immediately ſub- 


ſequent to this, that it is unjuſt to ſubject 
them to a penalty, unleſs it can be ſhewn 
that they are guilty of ſome offence, is clearly 
of no weight, for voluntary diſability is upon 
this ground no penalty. 

One great grievance of which the Diſſent- 
ers complain is, that they are puniſhed for 
conſcience-ſake. But, as they do not in ge- 
neral pretend that our terms of communion 
are ſinful, a queſtion has frequently been 
aſked, if they ought not to ſubmit their pri- 
vate opinion, which kind of worſhip is more 
calculated for edification, to the peace of the 
community; and, as far as I underſtand the 
queſtion, no ſatisfatory anſwer has yet been 
given. But when theſe gentlemen plead ſo 
ſtrongly for liberty of conſcience, and expect 
to be believed that they are governed by the 
dictates of conſcience, they ſhould at leaſt 
have ſo much candour and charity, as to ſup- 
poſe that the members of the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion may be directed by the fame rule, in 
doing what they know, or are perſuaded, 
to be their duty. 

The 
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The great abilities and energy of mind of 
many among the Diſſenters, have never been 
denied, and that they are capable of executing 
any office of truſt and power equally with 
thoſe who now enjoy them, will not be diſ- 
puted. But the queſtion here recurs; Has 
the ſociety a right of enacting laws for its 
own internal regulation, and of inſiſting on 
conditions with its members, as a ſecurity 
that the offices they accept ſKall be duly ex- 
ecuted ? They well know that it unqueſtion- 
ably has ſuch right; for no ſociety could 
exiſt without it. To fay, therefore, that an 
excluſion from offices which they are capable 
of executing is unjuſt, is a fallacy not leſs 
evident than the former; for it is aſſuming 
the queſtion which ought to have been 
proved, namely, their right to employments, 

without the qualifications required by law. 
But when the Diſſenters ſpeak of the 
deep reflettion and energy of mind and cha- 
racter, which ſome of themſelves poſſeſs, and 
which we ſhould readily allow without their 
claim, it is too plainly infinuated, that theſe 
qualities are excluſive, that the members 
of the Eſtabliſhed Church, in the undiſ- 
D 2 turbed 
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turbed poſſeſſion of power and emolument, 
have no occaſion for exertion, and muſt ſub- 
mit, not only in Scripture learning, but in 
ſcience alſo, to their more diligent and active 
opponents. If this conteſt ſhould call forth 
the unexerted powers of the eſtabliſhed clergy, 
we are obliged to the Diſſenters for rouſing 
us from our ſupineneſs; and if the bulwarks 
of our conſtitution ſhould receive an addi- 
tional ſupport from the event of this ſtruggle, 
we may thank our antagoniſts for giving us 
this opportunity to view the foundations, 
and we hope effectually to ſecure them. 

* That the civil magiſtrate has no con- 


cern with religious opinions,” is a favourite 


doctrine with all of this perſuaſion ; but it 
is, if I miſtake not, another fallacy ; for it 
is only in part true. That every man has a 
right to worſhip his God in ſecret, in what 
manner he thinks it would be beſt accepted, 
is moſt true; true alſo, that the magiſtrate 
has no authority to interfere with his private 
ſentiments, however erroneous, or to fix fet- 
ters upon his conſcience: but when theſe pri- 
vate, and oftentimes ſingular, opinions are 
made public, and have the effect to diſparage 

and 


1 
and revile the appointed worſhip of their 
country, to deſtroy our charity, and to diſ- 
turb the peace of the community, they then 
call for the interference of the magiſtrate, to 
regulate the public exerciſe of religion, and 
to ſupport, where it may be inefficacious of 


itſelf, the diſcipline and authority of the 
church K. 


* Dr. Price, in an Appendix to his Sermon, has given 
us the Declaration of Rights by the National Aſſembly of 
France ; and, though he holds them up as a model to all na- 
tions, and as it were the Magna Charta of the French govern- 
ment, yet, where they appear to militate 2gainſt his own ſyſtem, 
he can readily find arguments to prove them, in theſe particu- 
lars, objectionable. The tenth article ſays, ** No man ought 
* to be moleſted on account of his opinions, not even of his 
« religious opinions, provided his awexval of them does not 
„ difturb the public order eftablifhed by law.” This clearly 
concurring wich the diſtinction above adopted, does not fully 
meet the Doctor's wiſhes (and the eleventh is liable, in ſome 
degree, he ſays, to the ſame objection) << For it is obvious, 
that in every country, writing againſt its eſtabliſhed doc- 
„ trines is a diſturbance of the public order eſtabliſhed by 
% law: and therefore, according to this article, puniſhable,” 
But in the eſtimation of thoſe who are no incompetent judges, 
and who do not approve of all the exceſſes of French patri- 
otiſm, this article, with its reſtrictions, is perfectly conſiſtent 
with a juſt toleraticn, and built upon the broadeſt principles 
that can be admiſſible in a government controuled by law. 
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The imperfections that are continually 
and invidiouſly objected to our liturgy, have 
been conſidered in the examination of the 
former Diſcourſe : but the harſh expreſſions 
in the Athanaſian Creed, which are deſery- 
edly obnoxious, not only to Diſſenters, but 
to many moderate men of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church, we do not take upon us implicitly to 
defend; and we perfectly agree with the can- 
did and liberal Dean of Gloucefter, that“ as 
* the Nicene Creed maintains the fame doc- 
* trine as ſtrongly, though not ſo ſcholaſti- 
* cally as the Athanaſian, the latter is really 
* ſuperfluous in our preſent ſervice.” What 
further regulations in our eſtabliſhed formu- 
lary the legiſlature, in its wiſdom, might 
adopt, we ſhould think it our duty to pro- 
mate ; but we would not extort them by 


violence, nor preſs them intemperately by in- 
decent perſeverance. 


As to © the continuance of the Teſt Act 

* being a peculiar injuſtice to the Diſſenters, 
„ becauſe it was not originally intended to 
e affect them, but the Roman Catholics 
* only,” I ſhall take the liberty to refer 
8 them 
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them to the words of the learned Judge 
Blackſtone upon this ſubject, who profeſſedly 
ſays, that the two bulwarks of our church 
againſt Diſſenters of all deſcriptions, are the 
Corporation and Teſt Acts; and in their in- 
tention and application he makes no diſcri- 
mination between them. In order,” he 
ſays, the better to ſecure the Eſtabliſhed 
Church againſt perils from Non-conform- 
&« jſts of all denominations, Infidels, Turks, 
Jews, Heretics, Papiſts, and Sectaries, 
there are two bulwarks erected, called the 
Corporation and Teſt Acts,” What the 
requiſitions are in thoſe Acts, which he pro- 
ceeds to deſcribe, are known to moſt men, 
and need not detain us. The deciſion of 


this queſtion may indeed be left to the ar-- 


bitration of the Diſſenters themſelves ; for, 
allowing that the Teſt Act was princi- 
pally directed againſt the intrigues of the 
Papiſts, would the Diſſenters be ſatisfied 
with the repeal of that alone, and ſuffer 
the Corporation Act to continue in force 
againſt them? That was ** profeſſedly le- 
0 yelled,” as Lord North obſerved in his ce- 
lebrated ſpeech upon this queſtion, * againſt 

| 1 * certain 
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* certain Diſſenters, who in thoſe days were 
* conſidered as rather unfriendly to the go- 
«« vernment and conſtitution of the land.“ 
Would they now wiſh to. be excluded from 
the privileges of corporate ſocieties, any more 
than from civil and military employments ? 
It is clear they would not ; and they therefore 
now pray for the repeal of both. This our 
anceſtors were aware of, and, feeing that the 
Teſt Act was alſo an effectual barrier as well 
againſt other Nonconformiſts as againſt the 
Catholics, conſidered both theſe Acts united 
as the joint ſecurity of our civil and religious 
liberties, and wiſely reſiſted all attempts to 
ſeparate or revoke them. 

Some of the principal objections which 
have been made to the petition of the Diſ- 
ſenters, this author proceeds to controvert ; 
combating, firit, that © idea as imaginary, 
„ that the repeal of theſe Acts would be a 
& violation of the conſtitution ; for if this 
« complaint,” he ſays, be juſtly founded, 
« the conſtitution is violated every ſeſſions 
of parliament ; for there is no ſeſſions in 
„ which there is not an inſtance of ſome 
„ repeal of old laws, or of enacting new 
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% ones“. We hear, indeed, frequently, of 
the repeal of ſome revenue laws, of the tax 
upon cyder, the ſhop tax, and many others 
that are unneceſſary or obſolete; but, do we 
ever hear of a propoſal for the repeal of the 
articles of Magna Charta, the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, or the Acts for the eſtabliſhment 
and ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion? 
There was, it is true, a memorable repeal, 
ſome years ſince, of a ſtatute, permitting an 
extenſion of certain privileges in favour of 
the Jews ; and upon this, among other well - 
weighed conſiderations, that if this indul- 
gence were extended to the Jews, a further 
extenſion of favour could not be withheld 


from the petition of the Diſſenters; and 


therefore the ſame reaſon is equally valid at 
this time, that if this latitude which they 
requeſt is granted to the Diſſenters, it cannot 
with any colour of juſtice be refuſed the 
Jews. | 
Indeed this author, in another part of his 
diſcourſe, ſays openly, that men of all de- 
* nominations, Catholics and Proteſtants, 
Calviniſts and Arminians, Trinitarians, 
Arians, or Unitarians, are all equally en- 
titled to the fame indulgence, to all the 
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natural and juſt rights of men and Eng- 
* liſhmen.” How it is poſſible, that, in a 
country profeſſing the religion of Chriſt, and 
claiming no privilege from any Chriſtian ſo- 
ciety but as his followers, thoſe who deny 
him to be the Saviour of mankind, the Arians, 
Socinians, and Unitarians, as well as Jews and 
Turks, who ought not to have been excluded, 


ſhall afſemble together with Chriſtians, to 


promote the fame ſalutary ends of govern- 
ment (with which the Chriſtian religion is 
intimately connected) without defeating or 
obftructing each other's intentions, I confeſs 
is more than I can comprehend ; and this 
gentleman has not condeſcended to ſhew us 
the reſult of ſuch a happy union of contra- 
dictions and inconſiſtencies . But on this 

broad 


It gives me great concern to diſſent from ſo liberal a 
writer as Mr. Paley, whoſe arguments are always ingenious, 
and uſually concluſive ; but whoſe reaſonings upon the expe- 
diency of a complete toleration do not appear to me perfectly 
ſatisfactory. In anſwer to the common objection, that the 
diſcordancy of religions is enough to render men unfit to act 
together in public ſtations ; <* 1 perceive no reaſon,” he ſays, 
% why men of different religious perſuaſions may not fit up- 
** on the ſame bench, deliberate in the ſame council, or fight 
« in the ſame ranks, as well as men of various or oppoſite 
«< opinions upon any controverted topic of natural philoſo- 
«« phy, hiſtory, or ethics.“ That a concurrence in religious 

ſentiments 
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broad baſis I ſhould ſuppoſe he would find 
very few, even of his own fraternity, to con- 
cur with him ; and I fear the author will be 
left without a ſecond upon this queſtion, 
and be reduced to that kind of fallacy in ar- 
gument, which the logicians mean when 
they ſay, V nimis probat, nibil probat. 

A ſecond ſummary reply he makes to our 
imaginary apprehenſions of danger, is, that 
* if our church cannot ſtand but on the ruins 
* of juſtice, it ought to fall.” With ſub- 
miſſion, it ought firſt to be proved that its 


ſentiments is neceſſary to enable men to fight in the ſame 
ranks, will hardly be athrmed ; for fo long as they continue 


friendly to the ſtate that employs them, it is of little moment 


how many different ſects they may conſiſt of: though, at the | 


ſame time, ſome ſecurity to the ſtate is required from their 
leaders, that they will fo continue. But I think I can per- 
ceive a very material diſtinction between men of different 
perſuaſions meeting to diſcuſs an abſtract queſtion in ſcience, 
and men of oppoſite opinions ſitting on the ſame bench, to 
deliberate and to decide upon ſubjects, which involve the 
religious as well as civil intereſts of mankind. In one caſe, 
the diicuflion may be conducive to no moral purpoſe what- 
ever, and their religious creed may have no influence upon 
their determinations ; but in the other, contrary ſentiments 
in religion may produce the moſt ſerious effects, if they ſhould 
be tuppoled to give a bias to the deliberations, or the deci- 
ſions ſhould take a tincture (a caſe not impoſſible) from the 
different opinions which the judges had imbibed. 


pretenſions 
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pretenſions are founded in injuſtice ; and 
thoſe proofs, we think, are not yet produced. 
A general miſtake, indeed, prevails among 
all who write or ſpeak on that fide of the 
queſtion, as if our apprehenſions were only 
raiſed by the exploded cry, that the church is 
in danger; but our alarm is not for the 
church only, but for the conſtitution, as 
conſiſting of the church and ſtate united: 
for the clergy are no more concerned in the 
iſſue of this great queſtion than the laity, as it 
is againſt the religious and civil eſtabliſhment 
jointly that the attack is profeſſedly direct- 
ed ; and upon this ground we do not barely 
ſuſpeR danger to the church of England as 
part of the ſtate, but a deep-laid deſign to 
endeavour to fubvert it; and the inſtances 
which this writer enumerates to ſilence our 
apprehenſions, by ſhewing us that teſts may 
be removed without danger to the founda- 
tions, have not yet produced that effect, nor 
do we conceive them ſufficient to juſtify any 
relaxation of our vigilance. 

In arbitrary, I may almoſt ſay military 
governments, ſuch as Ruſſia and Pruſſia, 
the eye of the ſovereign can overlook the 
whole, even to the remoteſt extremities; and 
more 
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more particularly ſo, where the territories, 
as in the latter of theſe inſtances, are of no 
great extent: there, perhaps, no teſt may be 
neceſſary, where all innovations may imme- 
diately be ſuppreſſed, and every danger which 
the growing intereſt of any new ſect might 
create, may be cruſhed as it ariſes; © but 
66-20 a very extenſive and free ſtate, ſuch as 


cc 


ours is,” ſays the ſame author *, whoſe 


ſentiments I willingly adopt, ** the conſtitu- 
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tion of which has gradually and flowly 
ariſen from the combined influence of 
reaſon, of accident, of neceſſity, and ex- 
periment; in which the church itſelf is a 
member of the conſtitution ; in which no 
change can be effected without impor- 
tant conſequences ; and in which any ill 
effects can be obviated or corrected, not 
by the ſudden efforts of one man, but by 
the ſlower operation of King, Lords, and 
Commons conjointly: in ſuch a ſtate 
as this, a teſt of the aſſent of every one 
employed in the executive department, to 
the entire conſtitution of the country, be- 
comes abſolutely neceſſary.“ 


St. James's Chronicle. 
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What is remarked of the freedom from 
teſts in Holland, I apprehend labours un- 
der the ſame degree of fallacy with many 
others before noticed; that is, a part of the 
caſe is ſtated fairly, and a part of it is con- 


cealed. For though in the military de- 
partment, where, having but few troops of 
their own for their internal defence, they 
are neceſſarily obliged to enliſt thoſe of all 
nations, their army may include officers and 
ſoldiers of all deſcriptions and perſuaſions ; 
yet in the civil eſtabliſhment it will be found, 
I apprehend, that the Grand Penſionaries, 
the Greffiers, and the Burgomaſters are uni- 
verſally, and by the direction of their laws, of 
the eſtabliſhed religion of their country“. 

I had flattered myſelf that no one would 
yet produce France, or even America, as in- 
ſtances of a permanent eſtabliſhment.—'That 
no barrier may yet be requiſite in thoſe coun- 


tries, where unlimited unqualified toleration 


is at preſent held out to all the world, it 
would puzzle the deepeſt ſpeculators to de- 
termine; and the ſolitary example of one 
prime miniſter, in times of the utmoſt diſ- 


traction and perplexity, being of a different 


„Swift on the Teſt Act. 


perſuaſion 
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perſuaſion from the eſtabliſhed religion, un- 
fortunately proves too little, as his former 
comprehenſive poſition proved too much. 
But they ſay there is no Teſt in Scotland. 
I could wiſh to be informed, how long it is 
ſince the difficulties, under which the Epiſ- 
copal Church of Scotland laboured, have 
been redreſſed; and whether it was before 
the toleration had been extended to the diſ- 
ſenting miniſters here, that the Kirk had 


ceaſed to perſecute the Church. But hows - 


ever this be determined, the Engliſh Go- 
vernment has been ſo cautious of interfer- 
ing with the Scotch, that they have been 
defirous of leaving them in theſe matters 
to their own diſcretion, and with the utmoſt 
propriety and delicacy have hitherto con- 
ſidered the act of Union, as indeed the 
Scotch do themſelves, as a kind of li me 
langere. 

*The Teſt Act has been repealed in Ireland; 
granted: but I cannot help thinking this 
author guilty of another fallacy, when he 
aſſerts, That the danger to the Eſtabliſh- 
* ed Church was to appearance much great- 
& er there than it can be in this country; 
* ſince the Diſſenters in Ireland are perhaps 
more 
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ec more in number than the members of the 
* Church of England.” The word perhaps, 
in ſome meaſure qualifics his aſſertion; but 
if the fact be not true, it deſtroys his argu- 
ment. Under the deſcription of Piflenters, 
I ſuſpect that he muſt, to ſerve his purpoſe, 


include the Roman Catholics, as it is: com- 


monly ſuppoſed that the Difſenters, properly 
ſo called, bear but a ſmall proportion to the 
members of the Epiſcopal Church ; and the 
gentleman himſelf, whatever ute be might 
with to make of their junction on this oc- 


caſion, will hardly allow the Catholics to 


come under the denomination of Preſbyte- 
nans, Anabaptiſts, or Independents. 

That the Diſſenters here, without in- 
cluding the Roman Catholics, are inconſi- 
dera ble, is not fairly ſtated; their numbers, 
we know, are continually increaſing, proſe- 
lytes are obtained by every artifice and impor- 
tunity ; and the coalition of every different ſect 
of Methodiſts, Moravians, the diiciples of 
Whitefield or Welley, the ſaints, the elected, 
and regenerated, with the Difſenters, to enjoy 
the benefit of the toleration, and propagate 
their tenets among the vulgar without moleſ- 
tation, creates, we think, no imaginary alarm; 
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and there is generally a flying ſquadron, who, 
as Dr. Prieſtley ſays in another place, ought 


who will always attach themſelves to power, 


adhere to numbers. 

It is true, as this author goes on to obſerve, 
e that the actual introduction into offices of 
* truſt and power, will not neceſſarily follow 
* the repeal: the greater number will out- 


weigh the leſs, and we have always the re- 


medy in our own hands. This may in ge- 
neral be true ; but the diſqualifications once 
removed, the fame energy and perſeverance that 
procured the repeal, wonld ſtill be exerted to 
ſecure the footing they had once obtained, 
and they may ſafely be truſted to loſe no ad- 
vantage which our ſupineneſs may have be- 
trayed to them. Were the Diſſenters ſuffered 
to carry this point, every danger which we 
have foreſeen will facceed of conrſe; like 
what was obſerved of a Certain perſon, who 
could introduce himſelf where there was the 
leaſt opening, that if he conld but once 
get his foot in, he would contrive that the 
whole 4ody, fhonld follow. 
In this great conteſt to obtain the repeal, 
E they 


properly to be clafſed with neither party, but | 


as power, on the other hand, will naturally 
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they muſt expect, he ſays, to encounter the 


moſt ſtubborn prejudices, which require 
time and perſeverance to ſubdue. Inflexibi- 
lity of attention to one object, the exertion 
of all their combined forces at one inſtant, 
and a determination to reſiſt all denials, muſt 
be repeatedly and continually adopted, and 
in the end muſt be effectual. And this ex- 
ample is not unworthy of our imitation ; for, 
if they expect to ſucceed only by perſeve- 
rance and acting in one body, it ſhews us, 
that our hopes of defeating their views muſt 
reſt upon our union, and determining our 
reſiſtance to one point. But if no degree of 
evidence will convince thoſe who are grown 
old in prejudice, and hardened in invete- 
rate habits of thinking for themſelves, lo ! 
we appeal, he cries, to thoſe of a more 
ingenuous and teachable diſpoſition : in other 
words, we direct our attacks upon the young 
and unwary ; thoſe who have had no op- 
portunity of ſearching to the bottom of the 
queſtion, are eaſily miſled by plauſible inſi- 
nuations, and open to every impreſſion, which 
ſuperior knowledge, deeper artifice, and a 
longer experience in the ways of men, may 
make upon nee minds. pack 
| «© This 


4 


„ | 
tr This is not a buſineſs,” ſays Dr. Prieſtley, 
te that will juſtify our having recourſe to 
* arms, if there was any proſpect of ſuc- 
© ceeding that way.“ I would willingly 
give them credit, that they have no ſuch 


reſource in contemplation ; © becauſe,” as the 


Doctor obſerves, ** it may db more harm 
* than good.” But why is even the idea 
intimated, unleſs ſome diſtant hint is meant 
to be conveyed by it, that, as the. friends of 
liberty in other countries have appealed fo 
ſucceſsfully to this expedient, the ratio ultima 
is ſtill in reſerve, and ſuſpended over us by 
a ſlender thread? And it is more particu- 
larly alarming, * as there appear ſome hopes,” 
he fays, © out of parliament, if not in it, 
« and more friends are continually increaſ- 
ing upon every freſh hearing their peti- 
„ tion.” Now, what effectual aſſiſtance can 
be expected from the people without doors, 


but in a general tumult and confuſion ? and, 


when the popular fury is once raiſed, who 
can ſay in what the diſturbances ſhall ter- 
minate ? But the author is in ſentiment 
with us, that the experiment would be ha- 
zardous ; for this reaſon, therefore, it ſhould 
not even have been ſuggeſted, 
The charge of intolerance and perſecution 
K 2 comes 
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comes with an ill grace againſt the Church 


of England, whoſe pride is moderation, and 


who allows the moſt enlarged toleration, con- 


fiſtent with civil liberty, of any church; the 
modern refinements of viſionary ſyſtems being 
as yet too unripe to form an exception. And 
therefore this author's poſſible effects of a 
principle extended as far as it will admit are 


mere ſuppoſitions, which he is well aſſured 
cannot be realized in this country, and re- 
quire no anſwer. There is one exception in- 


deed, with reſpe& to an opening before ob- 


ſerved, that if ever the legiſlature ſhould ap- 


prehend ** the right of being elected not 
ſufficiently guarded, it may be judged no im- 
politic ſtep to ſtrengthen and enlarge the bar- 


rier on that fide, 
As this author is defirous of removing all 


diſabilities, even to the cligibility of the poor 
negroes, and allowing them the rights of men 


and citizens, I would take the liberty to aſł 
him, if he is inclined ſeriouſſy and bond fic: 


to elect one of theſe emancipated Africans to 
ferve in parhament, or would exalt him to 


the envied offices of Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer, or Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 


land? And yet, upon his own principles of a 
broad and comprehenſive admiſſion of all par- 
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ties, he would be guilty of great injuſtice, if 
he oppoſed the poor Negro's pretenſions, or 
hindered his election. 
| © Before I conclude, I would beg leave to 
obſerve one obvious fallacy in this gentleman, 
and moſt others of his brethren, in confound- 
ing natural with focial rights. If by natural 
rights they mean thoſe which every man 
chims in a ſtate of nature, they would hardly 
wiſh; I ſhould preſume, to have recourſe to 
thoſe again : and whatever ſocial rights they 


are entitled to muſt be ſubje& to thoſe con- 


ditions, limitations, and reſtrictions which 
every ſociety muſt impoſe upon its members, 
or it muſt be foon diflolved. 


HAVING now finiſhed what I propoſed 
to myſelf in the examination of ' theſe cele- 
brated Diſcourſes, I leave it to the judgment 
of the public to determine how far I have 
ſucceeded; If I have not effected what I 
have undertaken, I ſhall be contented to have 
it ſaid, that it is not to be aſcribed to any 
defect in the cauſe I have attempted to ſup- 
port; but to a defect ſolely in the execu- 
tion, if I have failed in. detecting the falſe 
patriotiſm contained in one, the fallacies of 

E 3 the 
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the other, and the dangerous tendency of 
both, I profeſs myſelf a zealous admirer 
of the ſplendid abilities of each of my an- 
tagoniſts, as well as partial to the private 
virtues of many of the Diſſenters; but, how- 
ever favourable be my opinion of them in- 
dividually, my attachment to what I am 
perſuaded to be a juſt cauſe, is too great to 
be ſacrificed to perſonal partiality, —I am 
not hackneyed in the ways of diſputation, and 
would willingly avoid all controverſial poli- 
tics, as I would polemical diyinity. Whe- 
ther theſe great writers think me too inſig- 
nificant to be noticed, or forward enough to 
deſerve chaſtiſement, their filence in the one 
caſe will not mortify my pride, nor ſhall 
the ſeverity of their reply provoke my petu- 
lance, to continue the diſpute by aſperity and 
ill manners. This privilege however I re- 
ſerve to myſelf, that if the cauſe requires fo 
feeble an advocate, or the notice they may 
take of me demands a compliment in return, 
I mean not to preclude myſelf from any fair 
opportunity to reſume the queſtion, or to 
vindicate my own Examination, 
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unneceſſary. The Addreſs is written in a 
very animated ſtile ; but, as the author did 
not allow himſelf time to cool, with great 


intemperance, and ſoreneſs from diſappoint- 
ment, with extreme want of candour, and, 
in many particulars, with no ſmall degree 


of arrogance. 


The author, after a little ſtrain of irony, 


to which figure he ſeems very partial, be- 
gins with endeavouring to remove that 


falſe alarm, which he fays has been raiſed 
E 4 throughout 


N anonymous Addreſs to the oppoſers 
of the repeal of the Corporation and 
Teſt Acts having been put into my hands, 
the reader will, J hope, indulge me in ſome 
ſtrictures upon it, as a kind of corollary 
to the preceding Examination; in which 
many of its aſſertions having, I flatter my- 
ſelf, been anſwered by anticipation, a long- 
er detail will, on that account, become 
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throughout the kingdom, that the right 
of eligibility implies the right to offices.” 
That this conclufion does not immediately 
follow from the premiſes we readily admit ; 
but. what has been faid in the Examina- 
tion of Dr. Prieſtley's Sermon, may be ap- 
plicable here: inflexible perſeverance to at- 
taim the office it afpires to, will not ea- 
My-be fatisfied with the power, without the 
uſe; and it is well known, that conceſſions 
orly invite encroachments. 

The great ferment which has been raiſed 
i the nation, is attributed to the oppoſers 
of the repeal: with what truth, we appeal 
to thoſe ſtubborn things called dates and 
fits; and we challenge every ſectary for an 
unreferved anſwer to this queſtion; From 
which fide did all this ſtir and movement, 
a this author calls it, originate? Were 
not committees held in London, meetings 
ſummoned in the country, delegates ap- 
pointed, affociationg entered into, reſolu- 
tions formed, menaces held out to repre- 
ſentatives, and even teſts "propoſed to all 
who expected their concurrence, long before 
the members of the eſtabliſhed church 
were Ly: upon to exert themſelves, or 
. thought 


U NT 
thought it of importance to reſiſt their pro- 
greſs ? The alarm was at firſt taken, not 
from that exploded apprehenſion that the 
Church, as this author and others have in- 
ſinuated, but that the Conſtitution was in 
danger; and this not from the power, but 
from the reſtleſs activity of their opponents. 
This author is too well informed not to 
know, that the United States were once 
threatened with deſtruction, as much by 
an inſignificant animal undermining their 
dikes, as they are at all times by © the im- 
ä petuous ſea breaking in upon them, * 
© overwhelming their land. 


The advocates, equally with the anta- 


goniſts of this gentleman, are obliged 'to 
him for his compliments, which are clear- 
ly not involuntary; and gratitude for the 
moſt brilliant exertions in a cauſe which 
was not ſucceſsful, becauſe it was not de- 
fenſible, is not to be numbered in the cata- 
logue of this Difſenter's virtues. | 
The flouriſhes upon Toleration are a mere 
perverſion of language. The word, as ap- 
propriated to a religious ſenſe, is in gene- 


ral well underſtood ; but tl:is author has ſo 


twiſted and tortured it from its true mean- 


ing, 
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ing, that the Church and the Meeting- 
houſe ſeem to have changed ſides, and the 
Diflenters are kind enough now to tolerate 
us, who had fondly conceived that we 
were tolerating them. Had this gentle- 
man conſulted Johnſon's Dictionary, that 
would have explained the word to our 
mutual fatisfation'; namely, that it is ar 
* allowance given to that which is not ap- 

proved; and the quotation produced 
from Swift, under the word rolerate, might 
well nigh be decifive of the difpute ; **. we 
« are fully convinced, that we ſhall always 
c tolerate ere, but not that they will tolen 
& rate us." 

Thisauthor's ſneers upon all the members 
mdiſcriminately of the eſtabliſhed church, 
and upon the clergy in particular, who diſ- 
claimed all concurrence in a petition to 
which they were inſidiouſly invited, are ex- 
ceedingly illiberal, and prove ſufficiently, 
that ſhould we allow him and his party 
to act upon conſcientious principles, he has 
himſelf too little charity to allow that plea 
in others *. 


After 


* The ſtale farcaſm againſt the church That ſhie reaps 
where de did not ſow, or, as this author chuſes to miſapply 
a paſſage 


11 

After theſe ſneers, introduced as it were 
by a ſide glance, at the church, the author 
reverts to thoſe out of it, who gave ſo ef- 
fectual a check to their petition ; and what 
he there aſſerts of the ſuperior learning, 
ſuperior diſcipline, and ſuperior morality 
of their riſing ſeminaries; the diſtinguiſhed 
eminence of their writers, their preachers, 
their meetings, and every thing which is 
. peculiarly their own, is ſo very aſſuming, 
ſo ſelf- important, not to ſay ſo inſolent, 
that eyen admitting it to be true, modeſty 
alſo will hardly be claſſed among the vir- 
tues of this Difſenter.—Bluſh, ye boaſted 
nurſeries of Eton and Weſtminſter, that 
you are not able to bring forward one man 
of learning and ſcience, equal to what the 
improving ſeminaries of Northampton and 
of Hackney are continually ſending into 
the world: and you, ye able and ce- 
lebrated Profeſſors of Cambridge and Ox- 
ford, for ever bow, in claſſic or philo- 


a paſlage in Scripture, to render it more invidious, that 
Ge gathers into barns, though ſhe neither ſows nor reaps, but 
ill becomes thoſe, the avowed object of whoſe petition is 
to be admiſſible to offices ; unleſs we are to underſtand, 


that, though our clergy are ſo ene, their ſervices 
Mall be gratuitous, 
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„ phie khowkedge,, to an Entick Gr a 
* Kippis *.“ 

The kind intimations that they ſhall 
be quick-ſighted to eneroachments and 
abuſes of all kinds, may be of ſome uſe 
to us: we ſhall be ever indebted to their 


watchfulneſs, and _ er by their at- 
tention. 


This — ſpeaks of ſome of his 
fraternity being in danger © from the gene- 
«© ral contagion of faſhionable manners, a 
* contagion,” he ſays, © more noxious 
< than that which on the plains of Cher- 
« for» ſwept from the earth the martyr of 
* humanity +.” That ſome may be already 
infected, and more may be hereafter, by 
this peſtilential air, we muſt give this au- 
thor credit for his aflertions ; and perhaps 
ſome portion of that univerſal taint might 
be no injury, which would gradually aſſi- 
milate them to the reſt of mankind. 


For 


1 Dr. Kippis's Letter to the Dean of Obouceſter, % mu- 
* tatis mutandis. 


II gladly embrace the opportunity which this writer 
affords me, of doing juſtice to the memory of that fingu- 
larly good man (and he was a diſſenter) who fell a ſacriſice 

: to 
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For an effectual reply to what this author 
advances about weak places in our ſyſtem, 
«« which ſhrink at inveſtigation,” or about 
*« doctrines embraced not in the ſimple and 
4 obvious ſenſe,” what has been faid in the 
Note at the concluſion of the firſt Sermon, 
will, it is hoped, with all candid judges, be 
deemed ſufficient. This we profeſs to be 
our creed, and this we are perſuaded to 
be the plain and literal ſenſe in which the 
doctrines contained in our formularies, not 
made contradictory to themſelves, to Scrip- 
ture, and common ſenſe, but rendered 
perfectly conſiſtent and reconciled to each 
other, were intended to be received. Qa 
ft in boc erro, lubenter erro; nec mibi hunc 


to the impulſe which he felt of diffuſing his benevolence 
on the borders of the Euxine. I know that bis efforts 
were direQted to the relief of the captive and the oppreſled ; 
I truſt that the friend of man is receiving his reward in 
heaven : But let it be permitted me to aſk his moſt ſanguine 
admirers, thoſe who were ſo forward to raiſe ſtatues to him 
when living, Where is the man who will tread in his foot - 
ſteps to the unwholeſome dungeon, or be familiar with the 
peſtilence, and yet hope to eſcape uncontaminated? Few 
there are that will be induced to imitate, however they 
may admire, ſuch rare examples ; few there were among 


the cautious part of mankind, who did not ** prophenicaly 
* forethink his fall.“ 


errorem, 
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wean, qub bers dum ane extorglert 
vag. 

To this boaſting tntintidative, that bat 
we refuſe to-day, the times will compel 
us to grant to-morrow, we have this ſhort 
reply; The event only will * the truth 
of all predictions. 

The minds of men, we confeſs, are in 
a high artificial ferment ; and, to adopt the 
laboured illuſtration of this author, like 
<< the ſeas within the polar circle at the ap- 
« proach of ſpring,” ſeem impatient and 
ſtruggling for ſome great event ; of which 
they can no more foreſee the conſequences, 
than thoſe mountains of ice which ſuffer 
ſuch convulſions. But let it be remembered, 
that it is the part of diſcretion to keep clear 
from the concuſſion of thoſe approaching 
fragments, and that we may well be con- 
tented to be fafe in a temperate climate, 
and more quiet ſeas. 

_ "DO every thing which this writer ad- 
vances, in ſuch glowing colours, of the 
preſent and future proſperity of France, 
5. liberated from her chains and dungeons,” 
we have briefly to remark, that the com- 
pletion of theſe things 1s not yet ſeen, But 
| this 
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this gentleman will indulge me, I hope, in 
aſking. him this queſtion ; ** If, the eſtab-- 
«iſhed church of England is in ſuch dan- 
e ger, when its truth ceaſes to be acknow- 
* ledged, or when its doctrines will not 
* ſtand the teſt of argument and reaſon,” 
what will he fay for the national church 
of France, which, notwithſtanding the va- 
rious refinements in their civil code, is ſtill 
continued with all its. corruptions ? Theſe 
muſt wither at the touch of free enquiry, 
and theſe, which he ſo much abhors in our 
church, upon his own principles he, can- 
not ſurely approve in theirs. - The ſup- 
preſſion of monaſteries, though it may lead 
to it there, as it did with us, is not the 
abolition of Popery; this, let it not be 
forgotten, is, by the National Aſſembly, 
in concurrence with their King, eſtabliſh- 
ed as the national religion by an ordinance 
for ever; and the great queſtion, Whether 
any religion but the Romith ſhall be tole- 
rated in that enlightened country, * even 
e towards the cloſe of the eighteenth cen- 
„ tury,” is not yet decided. 
If this author would condeſcend to 
write with a little more temper, his ob- 
ſervations 


rat might have more weight: his 
abilities certainly command reſpect; his 
conceptions are ſtrong, and his- language, 

in general, elegant and nervous. I could 
only wiſh that his ſentiments were more 


wos ge charity leſs confined. 
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Nate. Since the ove 60 preſs, 
* author hears, with infinite ſurprize, not 
with concern, that the Addreſs to 
82 Oppoſers of the Repeal i is from a female 


pen! 
And in ſoft boſoms dwells ey Ny age 


